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A Magazine of Verse 


FEBRUARY 1930 


FOUR POEMS 
INTERIOR: THE SUBURBS 


HERE is no rest for the mind 
in a small house. It moves, looking for God, 
with a mysterious eye fixed on the bed, 
into a cracked egg at breakfast, 
looking for glory in an arm-chair, 
or simply noting the facts of life 
in a fly asleep on the ceiling. 
The mind, sunk in quiet places, 
(like old heroes) sleeps no more, 
but walks abroad in a slouch hat 


performing adultery at violent street corners; 
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then, trembling, returns, 

sadly directs its mysterious eye 

into a coffee-cup. There is no rest— 

for there are many miles to walk in the small house, 
traveling past the same chairs, the same tables, 

the same glassy portraits on the walls, 

flowing into darkness. 


There is no victory in the mind, 

but desperate valor, 

shattering the four walls, 
disintegrating human love, 

until the iron-lidded mysterious eye 
(lowered carefully with the frail body 
under churchyard gardens) 

stares upward, luminous, inevitable, 
piercing solar magnitudes 

on a fine morning. 


COLUMBO DOMINICO 


Columbo Dominico 

dead on Minetta Street 

is no finality; 

even with a regiment of bullets in his back, 
is no end of things. 

Maybe the cops got him (he was out of work, 
vagrant, selling bad booze); 
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Horace Gregor, 


maybe his brother, maybe his girl, 
shouting: You go to hell, get out of here— 
goodbye, Dominico. 





And Dominico, surprised, unsteady, 
leaping into eternal ether, 
crying, Viva, viva anarchy! 


Here is no end of things. 

Even a frozen outpost of the Salvation Army 
walking down the winter street, 

seeing Dominico, 

quickens his feet, 

lifts up his watery eyes and sings: 

Jesus saves, and his sweet breath 

wakens all the sinners in the halls of death, 

and his eyes shine bright and his heart beats warm 
as he gathers all the sinners in the crook of his arm. 
Fesus saves, Fesus saves. 


Here is no finality. 

Dominico dead 
mingles with all the dead. 
His gigantic shade 
(an elbow leaning on the Woolworth Tower) 
pierces love-struck Dante with a shoulder-blade, 
and spits upon the trembling purpled face 
that once was Nero’s and the elder Morgan’s; 
vaulted into space, 
it strides with Robespierre, 
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kisses Marat, 
and sleeps, relaxed, with Lesbia for an hour. 


There is no end of things. . . . 

Angelo Gorini and Tony Bruno (out of work, 
vagrant, selling bad booze) 

the cops got them for killing 

Columbo Dominico. 

Angelo Gorini and Tony Bruno, falling, 
slipping into death, calling 

out! By Fesus Christ, we didn’t do it 

viva, viva anarchy, 

we love the red flag! 


O MORS AETERNA 


Be for a little while eternal, 

singing with all the songs in your body 
but making no sound. 

The Rose of Sharon singing in an old city 
was eternal suddenly 

for a little while. 

And the mountains fell away, 

and the city sank into earth again, 

and the voices of dead men came from the ground 
crying incest and poverty and murder 
(all in the many dead years 

that had sent them into the earth)— 
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but now rising, crying against the world 
and mortal sun and moon and stars, 
against life and the masters 

in purple victories, clothed with iron wars. 
For a little while 

the Rose of Sharon sang eternally, 

until the city came round her again 

and there was no sound. 


O METAPHYSICAL HEAD 


The man was forever haunted by his head, 
this John Brown’s Body head 

Fohn Brown's body lies 

Fohn Brown's body lies— 

Fohn Brown’s body lies— 

its head goes marching on— 

triumphant, bowing to its friends, 

lost in a crowd, then bright as dawn 

found again, shining through streets, 
laughing, happy by god, drunk, merry old head; 
two cocktails and a bottle of champagne 
lighting the dark corners in its brain. 

A taxi. Home. O metaphysical head, 
the world is too small for it, 


barefooted, naked in a bed-room. Bed. 
It is awake, remembering, thinking: 
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(I have seen this head too often, 

this too-familiar head, yet it changes, changes. 
I have seen this young Caesar head 

rising above a summer hill, bland and omnipotent, 
to meet its love, to see her rise 

to this head, and with closing eyes 

and open lips drinking 

the head down, until 

its brain enters her body 

and its will 

becomes her will.) 


And now the head goes rolling down the hill, 
(uxorious head) 

rolls into darkness, sleeps: 

grows large in dreams, serene, awful, 
becomes God, opens its mighty lips, 

crying, Let there be light 

in this dream. Let 

all the women who have not worshipped 

this head come naked and ashamed before it, 
suffering their little children 

to come unto it. 

Pity for little children, 

conceived in sin, 

not fathered by this head 

but from the needs 

of other men. 
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Awake again, rising from the dream 
into the bed-room, eyelids closed, 
the head lost in space, 
fixed in ecstatic peace, 
senses warm, fluid in the body; 
but the head, the winged haloed head gone, 
gone where all god-heads go, 
singing, Heaven, heaven. 
No, 
found somewhere in a gutter, 
pitiful, blind, sallow. 
(And curious friends examine it, 
saying, It shall never rise again, 
poor fellow. 
Put it away 
It hurts us. 
Poor fellow, 
no words were made to say 
how sad we feel. An ugly head 
see what’s become of John- . 
we're sorry but we must be moving on.) 


The head gone. Irrevocably gone, 


Horace Gregory 


no longer magnificent, the speaker of the word, 


divine, exalted, tilting backward in a barber’s chair, 


august, revered, 
floating above a glass-topped desk, 


making its power heard 
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roaring into a telephone, 

then brisk, attentive, 

meeting its clients and its creditors, 

then finally tired, meditating restfully 

on the flat bosoms of its stenographers, 

on the undetermined virginity of its stenographers. 


There would be no offices for headless men, 

no girls, nor wives, 

only the subway entrances where one may stand 
unseeing (almost unseen) 

with right arm raised, the index finger of the hand 
pointing where the head had been, 

the left hand catching pennies. 

John Brown's body goes 

begging underground— 

John Brown's body... . 

(No one would dare look at the creature: 

it could stand, 

a monument for years, 

headless, quiet, 

forever catching pennies 

in its hand.) 


H race Gregor) 








STRANGE PILGRIMAGE 


Was it in sleep, or in a tranced dream, He ns Set 
e . 2 : n 
That I set forth beneath a waning star pilgrimage into 


his own body 


Upon a path of darkened glow and gleam, 
A long path leading inward and afar? 


And there were crimson rivers tumbling red On crimson 
Beside me as I sped; he beholds 
Swift scallops lifting on the rhythmic sweep living craft 
Of surging torrents; living craft that crawled their subter- 


ranean trade 
Along the arched and gliddery shores that walled 


The fury of that deep. 

And through the peopled gloom wide mouths there 
were 

That sucked the waters of that salty sea, 

And breathing shapes that labored without stir 

Unceasingly. 


Blind eyes from void and lightless sockets stared 


heir swift incredible secrets; phantasmagoria atunait ta dis 


Around me rode; “Sola 
And still the crimson flood, mah ay 
Liege to a rhythmic and immutable law, longs for the 
— d bright beauty 

P ske « : : e fared: i the world 
Lapped like a breathing thing the path I fared; co 


And I was fain for star-shine, and the dew, 
And the familiar loveliness of worlds I knew. 
But onward, on! With swift electric wrath 
I traveled like a spark the speeding path, 
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He pauses at 
the crimson 
brink of his 

heart, the 
gloomed 
Niagara 
with ats 
airy barks 
of cells 


Sudden, 

he enters 
into 

his brain, 
with its 
weird 
commissures, 
and secret 
prescience 


In this strange 
realm of 
Silence, 

he finds the 
seat of all 
the bright 
world’s 
beauty 
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And taut with prescience of an unnamed doom, 
Pierced deeper in the gloom. 


Upon a chasmed brink I paused to hear 

The chambered caverns breathing forth their flood; 
With systole 

And sequent diastole, 

The gloomed Niagara thundered swift and sheer; 
And in its wild and leaping waters rode 

Ten billion breathing barks that reeled and veered 
In seething whirls and eddies crimson-weird, 
Bearing through channeled glooms their airy freight 
To gasping forms that labor while they wait. 


And then, upon an instant, was | come 

Into a gray domain; all dim and dumb 

Were convoluted columns, twisted shapes, 

Soft barren branches where no least leaf stirred, 
Nor feathery wind, nor laughter of a bird. 

Only was silence like a mouth that gapes 

On secrets utterless, unutterable; 

And swell on silent swell, 

A subtle something that was like a god 
Fashioning a universe within that strange abode. 


Across the gloom that hung so dun and mute 
A string was shaken on the quivering lute 
That silence fingers: “In this high Capital, 
These secret casements of eternity, 
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Are all the world and worlds beyond the world 
Impearled; 

Along the windowed darkness of this hall 
Unwithering Beauty bides; her sweet footfall 
Tramples the centuries; lean Death lies slain 
Upon the magic air of this domain.” 


For on the gray marge of that soundless shore, 
That cabined solitude of haunted night, 
Isled from the bright world’s roar, 

Were mirrored shapes of such supernal light 
That wonder swooned to ecstasy. [| spied 
Where flowers fairer than the Hesperides 
Bloomed on dim tapestries, 

And shivered in no wind; to where 

A star, high in the haunted air, 

Filled a dusk river with the green hillside; 
And like a troubled infant lulled to rest 


The bright world’s shadow slept upon her breast. 
Wade Oliver 


Wade Oliver 


For into 

he brain 
alone 

the world 

ts brought, 
and 
transmuted 
to loveliness 
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UNDER THE MOUNTAIN 


CRAZY PETE 


“Go down,” he said. The mountain earth was yellow 
And gullied through his shanty yard. 

“Go down.” He squinted one eye hard 

He was my friend, a fiddling crazy fellow. 


“That house down there is colored like these ledges 
That keep the east wind from my door; 
Inconvenient to explore, 

But see, my spring runs out around the edges. 


“Go down,” he said. ‘She has the maddest mother 
Who ever lived too long. She stares 

And rocks and whispers, but her cares 

Will not give anyone much further bother. 


“To the maddest, death is always slowest coming; 

Near relatives they are, and cold. 

You see how mad I an, and old, 

But I have never heard his footsteps drumming. 


“You needn’t be afraid. Go down,” he said. 
“She thinks of what she used to know, 

And whoever may come in or go, 

She thinks they are her children who are dead. 


“The girl you love, the final child of madness, 
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Edward A. Richards 


A girl of snow she is, and fire. 
If you can find in her what you desire, 
You and she will know a changing sadness.” 


The windless woods an evening mist was graying, 

The yellow earth had turned to gray, 

Her far gray roof had sunk away. 

“Go down,” he said. There seemed no need for staying. 


HER HOUSE 


Her house was weather-bitten, gray and bent, 
And seemed to lack those eyes and ears 
Which come to houses with the years. 

Hers had taken all and all had spent. 


In the dying light it was like a man who knows 
That a single sleep and a single dream 
Remain among the things that seem, 

But gives no sign nor smile before he goes. 


The door swung in to let her cross the yard. 
And watching, I believed the myth 

Of trees that cracked from bark to pith 

To show the light to creatures long debarred. 


Her dress was part nymph-gauze and part a shroud, 
And part that breath of northern sky 

That lifts, to loose them with a sigh, 

The circling branches where the spruces crowd. 
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Her Leghorns flapped and clattered by her feet; 
She threw them corn and turned away 

To glance against the smoldering day 

Where still the forges glowed in smoky heat. 


She went. And like a moving barricade 
Her mother’s shadow, bent and shawled, 
In that gray house where no one called, 
Rocked back and forth across the window shade. 


CLOSING IN 


Apparently she never thought of dying, 

Nor did she ever meditate 

On the marble slabs, or tilting slate, 

Where the village people dead in Christ were lying. 


But the mountains were a colored shifting curtain 
Shaken by a hidden crowd, 

Their voices never heard aloud 

Though of their restless whispers she was certain. 


For them her dishes glittered in their places, 

For greeting them her eyes were bright; 

She saw them in the closing night 

And the morning sky for her was full of faces. 
Edward A. Richard 


SILVERPOINT 


SILENCES OF LOVE 


Silences are primal speech 
Of lovers, calling each to each. 


Their rapture does not ask or give, 
They doubt no longer why they live. 
For a brief space their way is clear, 
I’ree from the undertow of fear. 
Love has its silences of grief, 

With loneliness a hidden reef 

Only a sea’s ungarnered field 


Such void of emptiness may yield. 
HER EYES 


In lonely hollows of her eyes 
Is stillness of forgotten pools, 
Where memories of haunting lies 
Hold tryst like graveyard ghouls. 


AFTERMATH 


The wind dies like a spent deer, 

Blue hills stand etched against the sky; 
In iridescent air, storm-clear, 

A line of mute crows passes by. 


Grace Hoffman White 
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TWO POEMS 


THIRTIETH STOREY 


From here they had hoped to see, 
When the sun was right, 

Their fleets going into the west 
And the shining bright 

Hulls as they dipped in the spray, 
Homing, across the bay. 


For every new country touched, 
One storey more; 

For every one balanced so high, 
Another shore 

Visible over the sea— 

Or so they had hoped it would be. 


But a smoke haze captures the sun 
In a silver mesh; 

Only when day is done 

And the city’s flesh 

Cools by the white-sailed moon 

Can they see their fleets come home, 
Port light and starboard winking 
Like stars to be boarded soon. 


BREAKING GROUND 


It does not matter 
How much clay, | 
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Charles Malam 


Sand, or turr 
We take away. 


Bend to the plow. 
We only borrow 
Earth for flesh 
To wear tomorrow. 


Earth itself 
Will have its day 
When it will borrow 
Flesh for clay. 
Charles Malam 


MISERICORDIA 


Summer, betray this tree again! 

Bind her in winding sheets of green; 

With empty promises unlock her lips; 

Sift futile pollen through her finger-tips. 

Curve those tense hands, so tightened in disdain, 

To eager chalices for falling rain. 

Break and elaborate that frozen line 

With golden tendril and swift sinuous vine. 

Summer, in mercy blur this bare delight 

Of chiselled boughs against the winter night! 
Margaret Mead 
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OBSERVATIONS 
MENTA THE DRUNKARD 


Menta, what green phantoms do you see in the bottom of 
the wine glass? 

Do they not scare you away, Menta, old woman? 

What cares have you yet, old woman, 

for whom the world must be a heap of ashes? 

What secret marvelous worlds do you construct 

when your heart, burnt up by wine, is a grenade ready to 
burst? 

And when your legs get weak under you, do you 

feed on thoughts of flying over this town, 

this awful little town that sneers and grins at you? 

You stumble on your way but you always find 

the road to the tavern. 

In these men’s hearts there is also a little 

envy for you, you who forget, 

you who send your thoughts away, away, away! 


Your heart is aflame with sterile fire. 

Does wine give you wings? No, since 

you stagger like an old boat. 

But perhaps you have hidden communications 
with a hundred little devils, 

and the church is forbidden to you. 

Does your mind lift you as high as mountains, 
nearer to God? 
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Emanuel Carnevali 


Menta, you are an old boiler 

and it is fire that burns you ard makes you go. 
Menta, old woman, what green phantoms do you see 
in the bottom of your wine glass? 


SOME THINGS 


Some things point at one with a stretched finger and laugh. 


Some things 

hide themselves from one’s eyes 
and are heard 

quietly weeping. 


Some things fall from heaven: 
black unformed things, monsters 
of the night and terror 

of the day Ss. 


Some things seem to have been arranged by God and the 
Devil. 


Some things seem to have been born in an abyss and grown 


in darkness. 


Some things bear the image of goodness 

as though fire 

had bas-reliefed it there. 

Some things laugh until they become skulls, 
and then they go on laughing. 
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Some things are like peach trees, 
they carry green fruit for a long time. 


Some things are like the wine one takes 
in order to get drunk. 


Some things strike 
at the heart as though at a gong, 
so that it resounds long after. 


Some things crush the heart as if it were 
a black beetle. 


And it is as horrible as the squashing 
of a black beetle. 


Some things are like the lightning: 
They can be guided 
though they be dangerous. 


Some things are like heavy-footed thoughts, 
They are heavy-footed though they inhabit the sky. 


Some things are like eagles. 

They live on high— 

they may well forget the valley. 
Some things are like the earthquake: 
they employ all our fears. 


Some things are like Beauty that is long dead: 
Only deep well-water may wash and wake them. 
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SHORTIES 
I 


My excitement equals a hundred squirrels 
at an advancing menace. 

Scattered around my being 

are the fragments of my last mood; 

after, I succumb and am subdued 

into a prayer. 


My landlord talks to me— 
weariness drips from me like icicles. 
But he does not feel the cold 

of my weariness, 

wrapped around as he is 

by warm stupidities. 


Ill 


Time ago a bomb exploded in my heart. 
Now I am merely 
fragments. 


IV 


My mother is a star in my memory: 
when all is dark 


it shines. 


Emanuel Carnevali 


Emanuel Carnevali 
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OF ONE DEAD 


Wrap her hair in golden cloths 
From the narrow greed of moths; 
Fold her hands that she may hold 
Hyacinths she loved of old; 
Leave her in this breathless place 
With no sorrow on her face. 


Close these eyes that look in vain 
For the pallor of the rain; 

For the horned moon, and the smal] 
Stars, and blossoms at their fall 
Lay bright silver on her eye 

She is lovely as she lies. 


Yet the music of her throat 
Lingers in the liquid note 

The unbidden whippoorwill 
Spills from some high pinnacle 
Curb this flute of ivory, 

Gird its stem with filigree. 


She was like a leaning tower 

For a little while; an hour 

In the mellow sunlight she 
Swayed and blossomed like a tree, 
Diffident yet unafraid. 

Let the heavy stone be laid 

Leo Kenned) 


WHAT IS THIS WIND 


What is this wind that bends 

The heavy harvest 

Of heads sunk over morning newspapers 

On tops of trams and buses?— 

That bends the clerk’s head over his ledger, 

That bows dark heads of women in half-lit churches 

(Lonely women congregated in prayer 

Dark corn, a black tide washing up to the altar), 

That has bent the reluctant heads of boys and girls over 
lesson books, 

The faded heads of old women in hotel lounges over knit 
ting or whispered gossip, 

And that blows, a final steel-grey wind, 

Bending the stalk straight backwards to the root, 

Snapping the brittle stem and leaving it 

Withered and only fit 

For a pit in the earth? 

A. S. F. Tessimond 


NEWS FROM HOME 


You have come from my native village? 
You have surely some news for me! 
Does the sun still peep in my window? 
Are there buds on the old plum tree? 
Wang Wei (T’ang Dynasty) 


Translated by Henry H. Har 
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BYGONE EPISODES 


STRANGE LEGEND IN MOSAIC 


“What of that squeal?” says Morgen Pengillypen, reaching 
His jagged fingers toward his impotent spear; 
“Before the horn of the Unicorn our bandogs scuttle for 
shelter— 
And I caught fast for so many years on the side of the 
mountain here!” 


“What of that cry?” says Dafydd ap Dafydd, embracing 
With kimbo arms his brittle polygonal knees; 
“The spiral horn of the Unicorn hath set our varlets 
flying— 
And I stuck tight forever amid these senseless piebald 
trees!” 


“What of that moan?” says Llewelyn Pwkewk, striving 
To wield with scabrous fist his cuneiform axe; 
“Under the horn of the Unicorn our King is dead in the 
bramble— 
And I held close in a labyrinth of black mosaical cracks!” 


But why in the world should Welshmen go to Byzantium 
And put themselves in such a ridiculous plight, 
When they know the horn of the Unicorn is poking about 
in the forest? 
“Simple enough,” the world replies; “they did, and it 
serves them right!” 


[260] 


Carlton Talbott 


FIASCO IN FRESCO 


The young King of Norway 
Stands in the doorway. 
Queen Bertha is willing 

To offset the chilling 

Air of the po 
End of her so 
And so is preparing 





ar 





ar, 


To exhibit her daring. 


The ducks on the border, 
Believing in order, 

Admire the decorum 

Of the high cockalorum, 
Their master, the storied 
King Pepin, whose forehead 
Stands greatly in danger 

Of horns from a stranger. 


In such a mad tension, 

The ducks’ apprehension 

Is nothing surprising. 
Without realizing, 

King Pepin’s gone stagging; 
The ducks’ heads are wagging 
In stern disapproval 

Of his cunning removal. 
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Andovera is cross-eyed, 
Clothilda is tongue-tied; 
And so, unperceiving, 
They sit at their weaving. 
But old Nunnigisil 

Is sly as a weasel: 

He cannot ignore it, 

He doesn’t deplore it, 

He will not repent it; 

He wants to prevent it! 


Resolving to chance it, 
He squats in a lancet 
And preaches a sermon 
On how to determine 
The presence of evil; 
His asinine drivel 

For hours descending 
In showers, defending 
The right of his master 
To govern the plaster 
Inside the ducks’ border 
With honor and order. 


King Pepin comes grunting 
Home from his hunting, 
No sign of the horrid 
Horns on his forehead. 
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His grimly observant 
Theological servant 

Still squats in the lancet. 
The ducks are in transit 
Around the red border; 
And, sweetly in order, 
Queen Bertha is willing 
To stay in the chilling 
Air of the polar 

End of her solar. 

The young King of Norway 
Is still in the doorway. 


And thus the fiasco 
Enlivens the fresco 

For ages and ages, 

While scholars and sages 
Probe deep for a gleaning 
Of erudite meaning. 


TAPESTRY PANEL: THE LIFE AND DEATH OF BASIL 


Indifferent, anywhither, these incidents creep, 
All sequence of time and dimension mocking. 
Basil, the boy-child, son of Rauf Bokkyng, 
Lies in his cradle, swathed in calm sleep; 

And the beldam Grys manages to keep 

One eye on her beer and one on her rocking. 
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We see him now growing up by the stye, 
Rebel to his hornbook, his protest roaring; 

And Kynegoose, the swineherd, good slop pouring 
Into the pen, perhaps wonders why 

Through suffering Man makes ready to die, 
While pigs are content with stuffing and snoring. 


Ten years are the breadth of a palm?—so be it; 
A hand is as large as the space it will hold. 
Now Basil, watching the world unfold 

Before him, wonders, and wishes to see it 
Without delay—and the wise will agree it 

Is better to see when we are not old. 


So the night comes on and the planets hover; 
We pause in the depths of a cavernous bower 
Where roses and violets fall in a shower 

So fast and so long and so many, they cover 
Young Basil, who languishes now as the lover 
Of a thin pale maid in a little red tower. 


One step from the bower to the kitchen, alas! 

Our Basil must have his Potage de Frumenty; 

But Hulda complains that the victuals are scanty, ' 
And, Basil comporting himself like an ass, 

We are terribly shaken and hurriedly pass 

To the next sad episode—much like Dante. 
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Incredible!—for a moment we cease to believe 
That the Father of all has a hand in the matter 
Of guiding our Basil; for surely the latter 

Would never come hither to gamble and thieve 
And dissipate, leaving his Hulda to grieve 

In the kitchen—and she growing fatter and fatter! 


Indeed, it is so: of a certainty Heaven 

Deserts him, for now we discover behind him 

The Devil, laughing, delighted to find him 

Alone with his soul and a bottle to leaven 

His thoughts of the hour when the Devil’s replevin 
Must usher him into the limbo assigned him. 


"Tis woeful enough, and the world should weep 

To witness the ending of Basil Bokkyng. 

But the world will not, though the end be shocking 
For while he sinks to his last dread sleep, 

His fortunate Hulda manages to keep 

One eye on her beer and one on her rocking. 


Carlton Talbott 
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THE TRAIL OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


N understanding of historical logic at least as trust 

worthy as M. Louis Cazamian’s, and a speculative 
courage equal to Clive Bell’s or Elie Faure’s, are needed 
by the student who undertakes to outline the rhythms de- 
fined by the mutations and reactions of literature. The 
difficulty of making such an outline for a given period is 
enlarged when an entire survey is taken in hand. Yet the 
existence of literary cycles and movements remains, and 
it is the task of modern critics to explain them with an 
accuracy that surpasses the anecdotal picturesqueness of 
the old text-book. Such a diagram of the nineteenth 
century is not only appealing in its more elementary as 
pects, but it soon leads the student to see the real issues in 
the works of writers who followed, decade by decade, the 
popular enthusiasm or the moral and social variations in- 
dicated by such activities as the post-Waterloo deflation, 
the Oxford Movement, the realistic reaction of the In 
dustrial Revolution, the subsequent sentimental reaction 
of Pre-Raphaelitism and of sanctimonious militarism in 
the Crimean War, the scientific agitation following the 
Origin of Species in 1859, the ensuing imperialistic reac- 
tion, the Esthetic Movement, and finally the disaffection 
of the nineties. Unwary readers may be misled into believ 
ing that by alternate acceptance and rejection of popular 
causes, the line of literary development is laid down. The 
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tone and prejudice of art necessarily vary according to the 
events of outward reality. But the inflexion of literary 
history—/’infléchissement which M. Cazamian endeavors 
to describe in his history of English literature—may easily 
be confused with the fashions among which the more facile 
writers of an age fluctuate. Oscillations in thought and 
taste are always interesting to contemporaries, but many 
of them remain without significance for the historian. He 
is ultimately concerned with the fundamental motives of 
literary history, the basic issues of idea and style; and to 
discover them he employs every instrument in his equip- 
ment, and all the patience he can muster. 

In recent months the public clamor which demands of 
poets what they mean and where they are going has been 
renewed. Critics and defenders of poetry have answered 
from many quarters: Miss Deutsch by declaring in favor 
of the revitalizing influence of science, once science is seen 
to oppose the dispiriting materialism it formerly inflicted 
on poets; Mr. Eliot by further hope of a classical synthesis; 
Mr. Macl.eish by entrusting to the poet the task of recon- 
ciling the old unity and the new chaos in the universe; and 
Mr. I. A. Richards (in his new book Practical Criticism) 
by a pessimistic verdict which depicts the modern world 
as out of touch with poetry because of the mechanical 
dehumanization of life, the standardization of opinion and 
character, and the weakening of intellectual stamina 
through corrupted scientific ideas and methods. The 
crisis which confronts poetry today (it is assumed by every 
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commentator) is less formidable—though none the less 
imminent—if we see its approach in the light of develop- 
ments over the past two eventful decades. 

By common consent, contemporary poetry in England 
and America (and, granting the difference in intellectual 
backgrounds and in the immediacy of specific causes, in 
France and Germany as well) started around 1912. A 
growing self-consciousness has been the underlying motive 
of poetry since that time. Awareness of man’s personality 
in relation to universal, geographical, and social forces has 
grown by well-defined stages since the beginning of the 
century. It may be argued that in any age consciousness 
of the factors controlling experience, and of the central 
impulse of experience, is the primary objective of the poet. 
To this one may answer that such a pursuit has dominated 
only certain periods: the age of Lucretius, the early Re 
naissance, or the middle of the eighteenth century when 
the codes of social and moral philosophy were transferred 
to poetry under stress of the political crisis which was the 
watch-word of the hour. In other periods, such as the 
Romantic, writers adopt arbitrary faiths and methods of 
expression; they confuse themselves by subscribing to arti 
ficial esthetic and ethical tenets, and so write with the fine 
lyric enthusiasm, but under the disadvantages, of self 
sustained delusion. Romanticism is the name frequently 
given to this delusion. It may be necessary to disguise 
from the poet the debased or exhausted features of an in- 
hibited civilization, thus permitting him to achieve fluent 
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lyric expression unhindered by the ugliness and ignominy 
which some of his fellow-men (particularly if they are 
rationalists) admit to be their lot. The romanticism of 
the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in England 
produced its greatest poets in men who avoided the de- 
pravity of Georgian society, and the deflated value of its 
ethical standards, by turning to nature, and from that 
remote viewpoint judging (as far as they cared to judge) 
the new political and scientific order among which they 
found themselves—an order imperfectly grasped even by 
Shelley, but nevertheless recognized. They were great 
lyric poets, and even effective prophets, but the futility of 
their social and moral doctrines is implicit in their lines. 

The Victorian age won its first critics in the men who 
accused it of moral cowardice: of adopting creeds like 
Utilitarianism, nature-worship, imperialism, and weary 
estheticism to disguise its immediate deficiencies. The 
homiletic self-complacency of Wordsworth, the concili- 
atory plea in Tennyson, the distracting antiquarianism of 
Scott and Browning or of Swinburne and Morris, and the 
moral apologetics of Ruskin have all borne the brunt of 
this attack. In France the rhetorical bravado of Hugo 
betrays the same decline of spiritual integrity, which the 
Parnassians, Baudelaire, and Mallarmé set about to re- 
gain. In Germany the whole case is even more obvious in 
the decay of Weimar classicism and the inability of any 
verse save Heine’s to combine a saving nobility of spirit 
with the sterilizing esthetic indifference which infected 
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almost every literary mind until the arrival of the new 
realism of the war. 

The condemnation of false Victorian ideals was pre- 
mature; the widespread popular reaction in favor of Vic- 
torian personalities and fashions during the last ten years 
shows it no less than the witless disguise of Victorian ideas 
under the name of “estheticism” which was adopted by 
the men of the 80’s and go’s. But it was in distinct re- 
bellion against these impostures that the contemporary 
movement in literature started. Its writers turned on the 
French and English secessionists of the 90’s for having ex- 
changed, merely, a rose-colored lens for a blue one. The 
insurgents of 1912 declared that their lens would be puri- 
fied by the acid of scientific realism, and wrote their books 
accordingly. 

The critics who condemn current poetry for verbal and 
thematic obscurity (in most cases non-existent except tolazy 
readers) overlook the fact that the metaphysical issues 
now being debated by poets are only logical in the growth 
of self-discovery during twenty years. Poetry was inde 
cisive and openly distressed in its motives during the first 
decade of the century. The uneasiness of Meredith in 
The Promise in Disturbance or of Laforgue in Complainte 
sur certains ennuis had found echoes in the feebler protests 
and shabby lyricism of many lesser poets. By an outburst 
so vigorous that it became a manifesto for a new poetic 
life, the American poets of 1912 cast aside verbal restric- 
tions, together with the intellectual traditionalism and 
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hypocrisy which had crippled the poetic impulse. Sand- 
burg, Masters, Lindsay, and Pound were seized to the 
point of obsession by the necessity of defining realistically 
the factors in modern life which really conditioned their 
thought and experience. Theirs was a disillusion felt 
(though often too hastily expressed) in every nerve, but it 
remained an optimistic disillusion, however tragic its in- 
cidents may have been. Their consciousness of new liberty 
in thought caused meter and diction to expand into a free 
courageous style. Theirs was the second stage of a spiritual 
revaluation: the stage when the first confusion passes and 
the first intimations of self-possession loose the poet’s 
tongue. Severe disciplinarian standards were not lacking, 
but it remained for special groups, notably the Imagists, 
to announce them and later to demonstrate their limita- 
tions by more or less abandoning them. The progress of 
scientific realism soon took poets beyond this first stage of 
rhapsodizing eloquence, however. The war, with its in- 
evitable aftermath of disappointment and dejection, fur- 
thered the process. The fierce dryness of Prufrock in 1917 
foreshadowed the still severer castigations to which poets 
were to subject themselves. A large heroism of phrase 
comparable on many points with the Elizabethan was 
succeeded by a self-scrutiny on ethical and social issues 
which caused contemporary poets to look for their masters 
in the stringent criticisms of late-Elizabethan and Jacobean 
writers, in Donne, Webster, Herbert, and the metaphysical 
poets. The free lines vanished. Closely-knit, rigorously 
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compacted stanzas took their place. With this style, 
adapted to meet subtle problems of analysis, the signifi- 
cant poets of the past decade have been concerned. The 
lyric poets, from W. H. Davies to Edna Millay, weave their 
beautiful lines far from the burning design at the center. 
Brilliant decorations, like Elinor Wylie’s or Edith Sitwell’s 
early works, merely masked a fundamental crisis which 
these women (the first in her sonnet sequence, the second 
in Metamorphosis), and others like Louise Bogan and 
Léonie Adams have finally come to declare openly. Real- 
ists like Sandburg and Phelps Putnam compromise with 
the romantic viewpoint, and Jeffers makes dubious legend 
of Greek heroics. The mile-stones of the decade 1g10-192: 
were Renascence, The Everlasting Mercy, General Booth, 
Spoon River, Sandburg’s Chicago poems, Counter-aitack, 
and finally Prufrock. Between 1920 and 1930 the way has 
been marked by The Waste Land, Ulysses, MacLeish’s 
Einstein, Hamlet, and No Lamp Has Ever Shown Us Where 
to Look, Mr. Cowley’s The Urn, and Hart Crane’s The 
Bridge. 

The gains in self-determination have been progressive 
and constructive. They render the most difficult poems 
of contemporary writers logical, and define a rhythm 
which may at points be broken or obscure, but which is 
nevertheless intelligible and, by the aid of specific events 
and scientific discoveries, definable. When the point is 
reached where the poet will no longer be a privileged and 
complaining isolated phenomenon, but a firmly integrated 
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part of his reconstructed universe, the huge tasks assigned 
to him by hopeful commentators may at last be capable of 
fulfilment. Meanwhile, his problems of expression and 
analysis forecast the more secure, less compromising art to 
which he may in the end attain. M. D. Z. 


REVIEWS 
D. H, LAWRENCE UP TO DATE 


Collected Poems, by D. H. Lawrence, Jonathan Cape and 

Harrison Smith. 

Pansies, by D. H. Lawrence, Alf. A. Knopf. 

Never was poet more casual than D. H. Lawrence; fitful, 
temperamental, never twice of the same mind as to details 
of his art, trying out and trying again one reading after 
another of his poems; clinging only to the main trend of 
intimate revelation—the unveiling of human souls, the 
souls of men and women in all the contradictory stresses 
and counter-stresses of love, with its corollaries of hate and 
indifterence; or in stresses of war, and other experiences of 
agony or e stasy. 

In January, 1914, Porrry had the honor of introducing 
this poet to American readers, and in that first group of 
eleven poems were two or three which he has never sur- 
passed for beauty and poignancy. I find them with diffi- 
culty in the Coldected Poems, because the titles are usually 
changed, and the text always. And some of the changes 


are a desecration, almost a crime. 4 Woman to Her Dead 
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Husband, for example, becomes 4 Man Who Died, and I 
offer the first stanza as proof of deplorable weakening of 
the text. Here is the way the poem began when it was first 
fused in the white heat of inspiration: 

Ah stern cold man, 

How can you lie so relentless hard 

While I wash you with weeping water? 

Ah face, carved hard and cold, 

You have been like this, on your guard 

Against me, since death began. 
Years later the poet, reviewing these lines with a coldly 
critical eye, altered the last three to read: 

Do you set your face against the daughter 

Of life? Can you never discard 

Your curt pride’s ban? 
As the poem goes on, every stanza is elaborately touched 
up, to its grave injury. It is compelled to accept exactly 
six lines instead of from five to seven, and the two middle 
lines must rhyme instead of running wild. And the final 
double-stanza of the first version, so full of the terror and 
pity of death and grief, is omitted altogether. In short, 
Mr. Lawrence has ruined the poignancy and spontaneity 
of one of the most vivid and beautiful poems he ever wrote; 
and he has dulled a singularly keen revelation of a woman’s 
resentment against the first agony of grief. 

Other revisions are not so disastrous, though none seems 
to me an improvement. Fireflies in the Corn, a woman’s 
monologue, loses the sharp edge of its taunt by more 
guarded phrasing, and its keen point is rounded off to 
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smoothness by the omission of the original final stanza. 
But all these changes for the worse are more comprehen- 
sible than the omission from this two-volume collection of 
the beautiful war poem Resurrection, whose eighty lines 
of slow-moving blank verse played a wood-wind rhapsody 
through our pages in June, 1917. Here are a few lines from 
it, the first six and a passage plucked out of the middle: 


Now all the hosts are marching to the grave; 
Che hosts are leaping from the edge of life 
In a cascade of souls to sorrowful death. 


And I am just awakened from the tomb, 
And whither they are going, I have been 
In timelessness laid by, in noiseless death. 
If they would listen, I could tell them now 
Che secret of the noiseless utter grave, 

Che secret in the blind mouth of the worm 
But on they go, like leaves within a wind, 
Scarlet and crimson and a rust of blood, 
Into the utter dark: they cannot hear. 


So like a cyclamen, a crocus flower 

I lift my inextinguishable flame 

Of immortality into the world, 

Of resurrection from the endless grave, 

Of sweet returning from the sleep of death. 

Mr. Lawrence tells us in his brief preface to the Collected 
Poems that the arrangement is mostly chronological, “‘be- 
cause many of the poems are so personal that, in their 
fragmentary fashion, they make up a biography of an 
emotional and inner life.”” These personal poems are sex- 
explorative mostly, for the poet’s philosophy is founded 
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upon sex as life’s fundamental inescapable motive. Mani- 
festo is an unfolding of this philosophy, of the poet’s re- 
pudiation of continence, of his belief that only through 
complete and triumphal experience can the soul win to 
freedom: 


This comes right at last. 
When a man is rich, he loses the hunger fear. 
I lost at last the fierceness that fears it will stars 


Let them praise desire who will, 

But only fulfilment will do, 

Real fulfilment, nothing short. 

Plunging, as I have done, over, over the brink, 

I have dropped at last headlong into nought, plunging upon sheer hard 
extinction, 

I have come, as it were, not to know; died, as it were; ceased from know 
ing; surpassed myself... . 

It is a kind of death which is not death, 

It is going a little beyond the bounds. 


Then we shall be free, freer than angels, ah, perfect. 
After that, there will only remain that all men detach themselves an 
become unique. .. . 


Every human being will then be like a flower, untrammeled 

Every movement will be direct. 

Only to be will be such delight, we cover our faces when we think of it 
Lest our faces betray us to some untimely friend. 


We shall love, we shall hate, 

But it will be like music, sheer utterance, 

Issuing straight out of the unknown; 

The lightning and the rainbow appearing in us unbidden, unchecked 
Like ambassadors. 
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We shall not look before and after. 
We shall de, now. 

We shall know in full 

We, the mystic Now. 

One would miss the core of this poet’s philosophy if one 
should interpret it as a demand for license; it is rather a 
plea for perfect mating as the basis of life-fulfilment. 

Mr. Lawrence pursues his inquiries into the animal 
world. His revelation of the love-affair of a pair of tor- 
toises is a masterpiece of grim, tremendous, respectful 
humor. Being almost a satyr himself, he is marvellously 
sympathetic with beasts, birds, even reptiles. Who hav- 
ing read about 


Bibbles, 
Little black dog in New Mexico, 
Little black snub-nosed bitch with a shoved-out jaw, 


could ever forget her? Or that humming-bird who “‘flashed 
ahead of creation,” or the “reptile mistress”” whose “eye 
never softens’? Or the Sicilian ass? Or the red wolf of 
the Taos desert? For Mr. Lawrence has been almost 
everywhere, even to Australia; and everywhere he has 
paused to study the animal underworld with all the en- 
thusiasm and patience of a naturalist. 

This poet is a very careless technician. Mostly he does 
not pause for technique at all, relying upon an instinct for 
phrasing and rhythm, which sometimes serves him well 
but often plays him false. Thus many of the Collected 
Poems and most of the Pansies hardly class as poetry at 
all. Indeed, the author expressly says in his Foreword: 
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These poems are called Pansies because they are rather Pensées than 
anything else— 


and thcugh he claims poetic form for them, they are to 
be taken as “casual thoughts, fleeting as pansies.” | 
should call them epigrams rather than poems, as full of 
wise-cracks as Walt Mason. Here is one, on Re/afivity: 


] like relativity and quantum theories 

because I don’t understand them 

and they make me feel as if space shifted about like a swan that can’t 
settle, 

refusing to sit still and be measured; 

and as if the atom were an impulsive thing, 

always changing its mind. 


But Mr. Lawrence is capable of sheer beauty, when his 
muse is not over-lenient. To prove it in closing, I should 
like to quote a number of poems we printed in 1914 and 
"15—Green, Now Like a Rose, Service of All the Dead, or 
this lovely thing, Don Fuan: 


It is Isis the mystery 
Must be in love with me. 


Here this round ball of earth 
Where all the mountains sit 
Solemn in groups, 

And the bright rivers flit 
Round them for girth. 


Here the trees and troops 
Darken the shining grass, 
And many people pass 
Plundered from heaven, 
Many bright people pass, 
Plunder from heaven. 
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What of the mistresses, 
What the beloved seven? 
They were but witnesses, 
] was just driven. 


Where is there peace for me? 
Isis the mystery 
Must be in love with me. 
One follows in these volumes the absolutely sincere 
revelation of a mind keenly aware of life, sensitive to all 
its mysterious manifestations. H. M. 


ROBINSON JEFFERS 


Dear Fudas, by Robinson Jeffers. Horace Liveright. 

It is difficult to write of Mr. Jeffers’ latest book without 
discussing his former volumes; after his first collection he 
deals chiefly with one theme in all of his poems; and all 
of his works illustrate a single problem, a spiritual malady 
of considerable significance. Mr. Jeffers is theologically 
a kind of monist; he envisages, as did Wordsworth, Nature 
as Deity; but his Nature is the Nature of the physics text- 
book and not of the rambling botanist—Mr. Jeffers seems 
to have taken the terminology of modern physics more 
literally than it is meant by its creators. Nature, or God, 
is thus a kind of self-sufficient mechanism, of which man 
is an offshoot, but from which man is cut off by his hu- 
manity (just what gave rise to this humanity, which is 
absolutely severed from all connection with God, is left for 
others to decide): there is consequently no mode of com- 
munication between the consciousness of man and the 
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mode of existence of God; God is praised adequately only) 
by the screaming demons that make up the atom. Man, 
if he accepts this dilemma as necessary, is able to choose 
between two modes of action: he may renounce God and 
rely on his humanity, or he may renounce his humanity 
and rely on God. 

Mr. Jeffers preaches the second choice: union with God, 
oblivion, the complete extinction of one’s humanity, is the 
only good he is able to discover; and life, as such, is “‘in- 
cest,” an insidious and destructive evil. So much, says 
Mr. Jeffers by implication, for Greek and Christian ethics. 
Now the mysticism of, say, San Juan de la Cruz offers at 
least the semblance of a spiritual, a human, discipline as a 
preliminary to union with Divinity; but for Mr. Jeffers a 
simple and mechanical device lies always ready; namely, 
suicide, a device to which he has not resorted. 

In refusing to take this logical step, however, Mr. Jeffers 
illustrates one of a very interesting series of romantic com- 
promises. The romantic of the ecstatic-pantheist type 
denies life, yet goes on living; nearly all romantics decry 
the intellect and philosophy, yet they offer justifications 
(necessarily foggy and fragmentary) of their attitude; they 
deride literary “technique” (the mastery of, and develop 
ment of the sensitivity to, relationships between words, so 
that these relationships may extend almost illimitably the 
vocabulary) yet they write (of necessity, carelessly, with 
small efficiency). Not all romantics are guilty of all of 
these confusions, nor, doubtless, is Mr. Jeffers; but all of 
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these confusions are essentially romantic—they are very 
natural developments of moral monism. And Mr. Jeffers, 
having decried human life as such, and having denied the 
worth of the rules of the game, endeavors to write narra- 
tive and dramatic poems—poems, in other words, dealing 
with people who are playing the game. Jesus, the hero of 
Dear Fudas, speaking apparently for Mr. Jeffers, says that 
the secret reason for the doctrine of forgiveness is that all 
men are driven by the mechanism-God to act as they do, 
that they are entirely helpless; yet he adds in the next 
breath that this secret must be guarded, for if it were 
given out, men would run amuck, would get out of hand— 
they would begin acting differently. 

The Women at Point Sur is a perfect laboratory of Mr. 
Jeffers’ philosophy. Barclay, an insane divine, preaches 
Mr. Jeffers’ religion, and his disciples, acting upon it, be- 
come emotional! mechanisms, lewd and twitching conglom- 
erations of plexi, their humanity annulled. Human ex- 
perience, in these circumstances, having necessarily and 
according to the doctrine no meaning, there can be and is 
no necessary sequence of events: every act is equivalent to 
every other; every act is at the peak of hysteria; most of 
the incidents could be shuffled around into varying se- 
quences without violating anything save, perhaps, Mr. 
Jeffers’ private sense of their relative intensity. Since the 
poem is his, of course, such a private sense is legitimate 
enough; the point is that this is not a narrative, nor a 
dramatic, but a lyrical criterion. A successful lyrical poem 
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of one hundred and seventy-five pages is unlikely, for the 
essence of lyrical expression is concentration; but it is at 
least theoretically possible. The difficulty is that the lyric 
achieves its effect by the generalization of emotion (that 
is, by the separation of the emotion from the personal his- 
tory that gives rise to it in actual concrete experience) and 
by the concentration of expression. Narrative can survive 
in a measure without concentration, or intensity of detail, 
provided the narrative logic is detailed and compelling, as 
in the case of Balzac, though it is only wise to add that this 
occurs most often in prose. Now Mr. Jeffers, as I have 
pointed out, has abandoned narrative logic with the theory 
of ethics, and he has never achieved, in addition, a close 
and masterly style. His writing is loose, turgid, and care- 
less; like most anti-intellectualists, he relies on his feelings 
alone and has no standard of criticism for them outside of 
themselves. There are occasional good flashes in his poems, 
and to these I shall return later, but they are very few, are 
very limited in their range of feeling and in their subject 
matter, and they are very far between. Mr. Jeffers has no 
remaining method of sustaining his lyric, then, other than 
the employment of an accidental (i.e., non-narrative) chain 
of anecdotes (i.e., details that are lyrically impure); his 
philosophical doctrine and his artistic dilemma alike decree 
that these shall be anecdotes of hysteria. By this method 
Mr. Jeffers continually Jays claim to a high pitch of em¢ 

tion which has no narrative support (that is, support of 
the inevitable accumulation of experience), nor lyrical 
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support (that is, support of the intense perception of pure, 
or transferable, emotion), which has, in short, no support 
at all, and which is therefore simply unmastered and self- 
inflicted hysteria. 

Cawdor alone of Mr. Jeffers’ poems contains a plot that 
in its rough outlines might be sound, and Cawdor likewise 
contains his best poetry; the poem as a whole, and in spite 
of the confused treatment of the woman, is moving, and 
the lines describing the seals at dawn are fine, as are the 
two or three last lines of the apotheosis of the eagle. Most 
of the preceding material in the latter passage, however, 
like most of the material in the sections that give Mr. Jef- 
fers’ notions of the post-mortem experience of man, are 
turgid, repetitious, arbitrary, and unconvincing. The 
plot itself is blurred for lack of stylistic finish (that is, for 
lack of ability on the part of the poet to see every detail 
of sense and movement incisively down to the last preposi- 
tion, the last comma, as every detail is seen in Racine or 
Shakespeare) ; and it remains again a fair question whether 
a moral monist can arrive at any clear conclusions about 
the values of a course of action, since he denies the exist- 
ence of any conceivable standard of values within the strict 
limits of human life as such. In The Tower Beyond Tragedy 
Mr. Jeffers takes a ready-made plot, the Clytemnestra- 
Orestes situation, which is particularly strong dramati- 
cally, because Orestes is forced to choose between two sins, 
the murder of his mother and the refusal to avenge his 
father. But at the very last moment, in Mr. Jeffers’ ver- 
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sion, Orestes is converted to Mr. Jeffers’ religion and goes 
off explaining (to Electra, who has just tried to seduce him) 
that though men may think he is fleeing before the furies 
he is really just drifting up to the mountains to meditate 
on the stars; and the preceding action is, of course, ren- 
dered morally and emotionally meaningless. 

In the latest volume, the title poem, Dear Fudas, is a 
kind of dilution of The Women at Point Sur, with Jesus as 
Barclay, and with a less detailed background. Mr. Jeffers’ 
mouthpiece and hero, Jesus, is little short of revolting as 
he whips reflexively from didactic passion to malice, self. 
justification, and vengeance. The poem shares the struc- 
tural principles, or lack of them, of The Women at Point 
Sur; and it has no quotable lines, save, possibly, the last 
three, which are, however, heavy with dross. The Loving 
Shepherdess, the other long poem of the present volume, 
deals with a girl who knows herself doomed to die at a 
certain time in childbirth, and who wanders over the coun 
tryside caring for a small and diminishing flock of sheep in 
an anguish of devotion. The events here again are anec 
dotal and reversible, and the emotion is lyrical or nothing. 
The theme had two possibilities: the poet could have im 
mersed the girl in a dream of approaching death, or he 
could have immersed her in the sentimental pathos of the 
immediate situation. There are moments when he seems 
to be trying for the former effect, but his perceptions are 
not fine enough and the mass of anecdotal detail is too 
heavy; the poem succeeds in being no more than a very 
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Wordsworthian embodiment of a kind of maudlin human- 
itarianism—which is a curious but not an unexpected out- 
come of Mr. Jeffers’ sentimental misanthropy. The heroine 
is turned cruelly from door to door, and the sheep fall one 
by one before the reader’s eyes, the doors and the sheep 
constituting the bulk of the anecdotal material; till finally 
the girl dies in a ditch in an impossible effort to give birth 
to her child. 

The short poems in the book deal with themes that Mr. 
Jeffers has handled better before. He has written here and 
there impressive lines descriptive of the sea and its rocks, 
and of dying birds of prey. Hurt Hawks IT, in the Cawdor 
volume, is the most perfect short poem and is quite fine; 
there are excellent lines scattered through other pieces. 
These poems are, however, limited both in paraphrasable 
content and in experiential implication: they glorify brute 
nature and annihilation and are numb to the intricacies of 
human feeling; they share in the latter respect the limita- 
tions of all mystical poetry. Mr. Jeffers’ insistence on 
another of his favorite lyrical themes, his own aloofness, 
is becoming, by dint of repetition, almost embarrassing; 
one has the constant feeling that he is trying to bully the 
reader into accepting him at his own evaluation. 

Self-repetition has been the inevitable effect of anti-in- 
tellectualist doctrine on all of its supporters. If life is 
valued, explored, subdivided, and defined, poetic themes 
are infinite in number; if life is denied, the only theme is 
the rather sterile and monotonous one of the denial. 
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Similarly, those poets who flee from form, which is in- 
finitely variable, since every form is a definite and an in- 
dividual thing, can achieve only the uniformity of chaos; 
and those individuals who endeavor to escape morality, 
which is personal form and controlled direction, can, in 
the very nature of things, achieve nothing save the uni- 
formity of mechanism. One might classify Mr. Jeffers as 
a “great failure” if one meant by the phrase that he had 
wasted unusual talents; but not if one meant that he had 
failed in a major effort, for his aims are badly thought-out 
and are essentially trivial. Yvor Winters 


ON THE DANGER LINE 


The Black Christ and Other Poems, by Countee Cullen. 

Harper and Bros. 

This volume proves again that Countee Cullen is an 
accomplished poet, but it shows also the danger in being an 
accomplished poet. He writes well, he uses the proper 
subjects, the strong verbs, rare adjectives and inverted 
order of modern verse, but the polished results seem to lack 
that lyric freshness that makes this type of verse worth 
while. To give an example, here is Nothing Endures: 

Nothing endures, 
Not even love, 


Though the warm heart purrs 
Of the length thereof. 


Though beauty wax, 
Yet shall it wane; 
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Time lays a tax 
On the subtlest brain. 


Let the blood riot, 
Give it its will; 
It shall grow quiet. 
It shall grow still. 
Nirvana gapes 
For all things given; 
Nothing escapes, 
Love not even. 
In this poem one may see charm and skill, and a complete 
unimportance. Too many of the lyrics here are of this 
type, even the more serious, such as The Foolish Heart: 
“Be still, heart, cease those measured strokes; 
Lie quiet in your hollow bed; 
This moving frame is but a hoax 
To make you think you are not dead.” 


Thus spake I to my body’s slave, 
With beats still to be answeréd; 

Poor foolish heart that needs a grave 
To prove to it that it is dead. 

That is very skilful and quotable, but it shares the com- 
mon lot of too much modern verse: it has nothing new to 
say and it says that in a fresh form, perhaps, but without 
a fresh feeling. The newness of a phrase does not lend 
life to an old idea; there must be a new point of view. 
When Andrew Marvell said, ‘““Time’s winged chariot hur- 
rying near” he gave a fresh idea with his new image. 

With us the time-honored emotions of love and decay 
are given intricate sentence-patterns, but one usually feels 
a lack of vitality in the resultant poem. Is it because we 
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do not feel deeply? It may be that love and death seem 
less powerful, that man seems less important, but we still 
have trouble with us. Even though our verse suggests the 
Cavalier lyricists rather than the poets of a more deep- 
rooted emotional life, there are modern tragedies. 

And the proof of this lies in the title-poem of this book, 
which comes last, The Black Christ. It is an episode that 
must be associated with the deepest emotion, dedicated 
“hopefully” to white America. Reading it, one wishes to 
feel to the full the sorrow and triumph of the author, but 
there are barriers to that sympathy. 

There are several ways of writing down such an event 
as the lynching of a brother for forgetting himself so far 
as to share love in springtime with a white girl. It could 
be done with violence and bitterness, or with simple 
realism. Countee Cullen has visualized this episode as 
the mirror of the death of Christ, and of the eternal Fair 
Young God; he makes a religious experience of it, told to 
further brotherhood and faith. Yet he writes it in very 
“poetic” language. 

One has no right, perhaps, to criticize an artist’s style; 
that is his own affair. But if it blur the force of the ex- 
perience, one is inevitably disappointed. 

This poem is written in an involved way, with free use 
of image and comparison. Such sentences as these from 
the speech of Jim seem to me too fanciful to be convincing: 


“But when I answer I'll pay back 
The late revenge long overdue 
A thousand of my kind and hue, 
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A thousand black men long since gone 
Willi guide my hand, stiffen the brawn, 
And speed one life-divesting blow 

Into some granite face of snow. 

And I may swing, but not before 

I send some pale ambassador 
Hot-footing it to hell to say 

A proud black man is on his way.” 

The same practice of poetic law and manner that makes 
the briefer poems in this volume pleasant and musical and 
slight prevents this long poem from seeming to have a 
style as simple, devout and important as its theme. 

Bertha Ten Eyck Fames 
FROM THE CHINESE 
The Fade Mountain: A Chinese Anthology, translated by 

Witter Bynner from the texts of Kiang Kang-hu. Alfred 

A. Knopf. 

When one has waited for seven’ years—or is it ten?—for 
the appearance of a book, one may be permitted a little 
trepidation on receiving it. Human creatures being as 
they are, can any book satisfy so long an anticipation? 

In such a mood I opened Witter Bynner and Kiang 
Kang-hu’s The Fade Mountain. | have read it through 
twice, every word of it except the imposing black Chinese 
characters in one of the appendices, and | have decided 
that it can satisfy, and it has. 

| am perfectly aware that in this day and generation if 
a reviewer praises a book without qualification it proves 
at once that he is a person of no discrimination, and dis- 
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counts his review. This puts me in a quandary because I 
have no qualifications whatever about this book, and yet 
I should like to be believed! For many years I have been 
collecting books of translations of Chinese poetry, and in 
the preparation of my own anthology, Poetry of the Orient, 
I read and pondered every volume procurable or consult- 
able in New York and Chicago. Therefore I feel that I am 
in some sort qualified to speak on the subject. And I ex- 
pect to be believed when I say that this book is the most 
satisfactory volume of translations which has appeared, 
not only from the Chinese, but from any Oriental language. 
More, if this book had an index, it would be as good as any 
book need ever be! 

The Fade Mountain is at once magical and scholarly, 
sensitive and practical, human and trustworthy. It is this 
by the very nature of the collaboration which went to its 
making, that of an admirable Chinese scholar of the old 
school, and a western poet distinguished in his own right, 
who is by temperament peculiarly fitted to understand this 
ancient poetry of the Chinese. What one of the collabo- 
rators may have lacked is amply supplied by the other; and 
the whole has been supplemented by a patience and loving 
care common to both, but all too rare. When we add the 
fact that the volume translated, The Three Hundred Tang 
Poems, is one of the three or four most perfect volumes of 
poetry ever produced by man in any day or any land, we 
have a whole that is surely beyond any need of qualifica 
tion. 
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In his understanding introduction Witter Bynner has 
made this prediction: 

Future western poets will go to school with the masters of the T’ang 
Dynasty, as well as with the masters of the golden age of Greece, or with 
the Hebrew prophets, or with the English dramatists or romanticists—to 


learn how best may be expressed, for themselves and others, that pas 
sionate patience which is the core of life. 


In his last phrase the translator has put his finger on the 
heart of Chinese poetry. It is poetry of acceptance, and 
as such the ages cannot touch it. 

In Dr. Kiang Kang-hu’s introduction, cool and schol- 
arly, and in the notes and appendices of chronology and 
topography, one has the satisfying sense of having at last, 
after many partial settings-forth, found a statement that 
is as near ultimate as one may hope to find. 

As for the translations themselves, anyone at all in- 
terested in the subject has seen many of them in this maga- 
zine and others during the last ten years or so. But in the 
volume, presented as a whole and in context, they show a 
quality of magic which is inescapable, and which seemed 
at times lacking when they appeared sandwiched in be- 
tween more mundane affairs and often unattractively pre- 
sented. Moreover they have been carefully worked over 
since their first publication and are unmistakably better 
even than they were before. 

I present a few of them, not because they are the best, 
for they are all almost equally good, but because they 
serve as examples of what the volume has to offer: 
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A NIGHT MOORING ON THE CHIEN-TE RIVER 


While my little boat moves on its moorings of mist, 
And daylight wanes, old memories begin . . . 
How wide the world was, how close the trees to heaven, 
And how clear in the water the nearness of the moon! 

Meng Hao-jan | 


A MESSAGE TO HAN CHO 


There are faint green mountains and far green waters, 
And grasses in this river region not yet faded by autumn; 
And clear in the moon on the Twenty-Four Bridges, 
Girls white as jade are teaching flute-music. 
Tu Mu 
LINES 
You who have come from my old country, 
Tell me what has happened there!— 
Was the plum, when you passed my silken window, 
Opening its first cold blossom? 
Wang Wei 
Mr. Bynner was right. Future western poets will go to 
school not only to the T’ang poets but to this volume of 
translations of them as well. Eunice Tietjens 


NEWS NOTES 


The awards given English-writing authors make an unimpressive show 
when compared with the seventy-one prizes distributed by the French 
Academy for 1929. It is true that few of these compare in monetary 
value, now that the franc is worth less than a nickel, with the Pulitzer 
awards and the Poetry prizes in America, or with the Hawthornden and 
James Tait Black prizes in England; but they range, nevertheless, from 
five thousand francs to five hundred. Although many of them have been 
founded in private memorial interests or as testimonials to great names, 
they are all awarded, not by privately appointed committees, but by the 
Academy itself. Looking over the long list of winners as given in the 
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Nouvelles Littéraires, we are impressed by the fairness and variety of the 
awards. Both creative writing and scholarship are recognized, and at 
least a respectable part of the work achieved in these fields is honored— 
a contrast to our method of singling from the ranks of writers only a few 
men and women each year. Almost all of the French prizes are endowed, 
to a total value of 101,500 francs. Even granting the shortcomings of the 
much-attacked but never vanquished Academy, it would be hard to find 
its equal for literary authority in America; and so long as a representative 
body is lacking, many wealthy men and organizations will let slip the 
thought of founding adequate literary awards, To expect congressional 
action of any kind in this field would be to wait forever. 

The bulletin of the Poetry Society of America recently announced that 
its organization “has for the third time been mentioned in a will. . . . It 
is estimated that the sum which the Society will receive eventually may 
amount to $100,000; subject to annuities which will prevent the Society 
from receiving it, we hope, for a great many years.” 

The Society has just announced its new officers: William Griffith, 
president; Joseph Auslander, Anna Hempstead Branch, Leonora Speyer, 
vice-presidents; Margery Mansfield, secretary; Miles M. Dawson, 
treasurer; and an executive committee made up of Marguerite Clark, 
Gwendolyn Haste, Daniel Henderson, Frank E. Hill, Mrs. Thomas 
Lamont, Gordon Lawrence, Anna Markham, Emma P. Mills, and 
Winifred Welles. We note that in spite of the society’s all-American 
title, these officers are without exception New Yorkers. 

Newspapers of December toth informed us of the lamentable death in 
New York, by suicide, of Harry Crosby, an American poet lately resident 
in France, whose poem, Fragment, we printed last Summer. Mr. Crosby, 
whose recent work has appeared in transition, supervised the printing of 
his own verse and that of his wife, Caresse Crosby, at his own press in 
Paris, and issued a number of very beautiful volumes. 

The Pipers, the poetry club of Tufts College, now under the guidance 
of John Holmes, has taken up its year’s work with fresh interest and 
promises to become an active part of the undergraduate poetry activity 
which continues to increase in the United States. 

Bozart, a small bi-monthly poetry review published in Atlanta, Ga. 
under the editorship of Ernest Hartsock, announces that on January first 


t is to absorb the latter-day Contemporary Verse and Fapm. 
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Richard Aldington is so “profoundly touched by the wholehearted appre- 
ciation in America of his novel Death of a Hero” that he has made the 
donation of an annual prize of $200, to be offered “to the ablest young 
American poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter,” the latter 
being a literary review founded in France by the late Ernest Walsh, 
assisted by Ethel Moorhead, but now published by Edward Titus, 4, rue 
Delambre, Paris, to whom manuscripts may be submitted with full name 
and address appended to each poem. Mr. Aldington, whose career as a 
poet has been sacrificed to his work as an editor, translator, and novelist, 
will always be remembered for the beauty and lyric vitality of his early 
Imagistic poetry. It will be recalled that his first appearance as a poet 
was made in the pages of Porrry with what is probably his finest poem, 
Choricos, printed in our second number, November, 1912, when the poet, 
if we ren.cmber rightly, was still in his teens. 

At the annual meeting and dinner of the American Institute of Arts 
and Letters Edwin Arlington Robinson was awarded the gold medal of 
the Society because of “the general excellence of his creations.” Mac- 
millan has recently issued a new and complete collection of his works, 
brought up to date to include Cavender’s House and Tristram. 

John Freeman, the English poet and critic, died in October. Once a 
member of the Georgian group, he wrote against obstacles of routine 
work and other distractions, but achieved a quality in his small body of 
verse. He won the Hawthornden Prize in 1920, and was the author of 
The Moderns and English Portraits and Essays, volumes of criticism. 
Incidentally, Siegfried Sassoon’s Memoirs of a Fox-hunting Man, which 
has just been reissued with charming illustrations by William Nicholson, 
won both the Hawthornden and James Tait Black prizes in England this 
year, thus carrying off all the notable literary honors of the season. 


Mr. Horace Gregory, formerly of Milwaukee and now living at Sunny 
side, Long Island, has appeared as poet and critic in numerous period 
icals. In November, 1928, one of his lyrics received Porrry’s Lyric Prize. 

Dr. Wade Oliver, now a professor of bacteriology in the Hoagland 
Laboratory in Brooklyn, proclaims himself a loyal middle-westerner, 
born in Cincinnati and eager to go back. He is the author of Sky Rider, 
put out by the Mosher Press. In March the Rockefeller Foundation 
will send him to the Univ. of the Philippines as a visiting professor. 
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Mr. Carlton Talbott, who is now living in New York, is the author of 
Ballyhoo for a Mendicant, published a year ago by Horace Liveright, who 
will bring out Dro// Parade in the spring. 

Mr. Charles Malam, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., is now taking a year at 
Oxford University on a Middlebury Scholarship. Spring Plowing, his 
first book of poems, was published last year by Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
and a second will follow this spring. 

Mr. Emanuel Carnevali, now living in Bazzano, near Bologna, Italy, 
will soon bring out a new book, probably a revision and enlargement of 
A Hurried Man, done by the Contact Editions in Paris four or five 
years ago. 

Grace Hoffman White (Mrs. John Jay W.), of New York, is the author 
of Wings to Dare (Mosher Press). 

Mr, Edward A. Richards, now of New York, has taught in various 
colleges, and published verse in a few papers and magazines. 

Mr. A. S. J. Tessimond, born and resident in Birkenhead, England, has 
contributed poems to English magazines. 

Mr. Henry H. Hart, whose Oriental Arts Shop is well known in San 
Francisco, has translated many poems from the Chinese, of which he has 
been aclose student. Witter Bynner’s version of this poem by Wang Wei 
is quoted on page 292. 

Miss Margaret Mead is a young New York poet. Mr. Leo Kennedy 
lives in Verdun, Quebec. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Firehead, by Lola Ridge. Payson & Clarke, Ltd. 
Letters to Women, by Joseph Auslander. Harper & Bros. 
Bow of Burning Gold, by E. Merrill Root. R. Packard & Co., Chicago. 
Seesaw, by May Williams Ward. Bozart Press, Atlanta, Ga. 
Fools or Gods, by Lori Petri. Bozart Press. 
Casuals, by Alice Porter. Bozart Press. 
Lyrics of Florida, by Clinton Scollard. Angel Alley Press, Winterpark. 
Arrowheads, by Lillian White Spencer. Parade Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 
Two on an Old Pathway, by Eleanor O’Rourke Koenig. Edwin Valentine 
Mitchell, Hartford, Conn. 
A Riband on My Rein, by Nancy Bird Turner. E. V. Mitchell. 
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Nightlights, by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. The Bodley Head, Ltd., London. 

Dream-JSorest, by Leslie Child. Mosher Press, Portland, Maine. 

From the Heart of Motherhood, by one who Fathomed its Pain and its 
Bliss. Longmans, Green and Co. 

Strange City, by H. R. Hays. Four Seas Co., Boston. 

Blue Forest, by Viola C. White. Four Seas Co. 

Misty Memories, by Natalie Morris. Dorrance Co., Philadelphia. 

Footpaths and Pavements, by Annie Balcomb Wheeler. Dorrance Co. 

Huckleberries, by Antoinette Scudder. Dorrance Co. 

The Simple Nun, by Catherine Morris Wright. Dorrance Co. 

Old Love, by Lillie Holliday Kellam. Dorrance Co. 

Black Poppies, by Jan Isbelle Fortune. Southwest Press, Dallas, Texas. 

Echoes, by Richard Nixon. Privately printed, London. 

Wandering Chords, by John Ward Stimson, J. F. Rowny. 

Caesar—The Undefeated: A Poetic Drama, by Alice Hunt Bartlett. Cecil 
Palmer, London. 

Carved in Frost, by J. Graydon Jeffries. Brazil, Indiana. 

ANTHOLOGIES: 

The Fade Mountain: A Chinese Anthology, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

An Anthology of Revolutionary Poetry. Edited by Marcus Graham. Pub- 
lication Committee Anthology of Revolutionary Poetry. 

Tottel’s Miscellany, Volume II, edited by Hyder E. Roilixs. Harvard 
University Press. 

Twentieth-Century Poetry, edited by John Drinkwater, Henry Seidel 
Canby and William Rose Benét. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

PROSE: 

Letters of Thomas Sergeant Perry, selected by Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
Macmillan Co, 

The Principles of English Verse, by Charlton Miner Lewis. Yale Univ. 
Press. 

Reading: A Vice or a Virtue? by Theodore Wesley Koch; The Essence of 
Poetry, by Sir Rennell Rodd; Standards of Value in Fiction, by Frank- 
lyn Bliss Snyder. University of Dayton, Ohio. 

Potable Gold: Some Notes on Poetry and This Age, by Babette Deutsch. 
W. W. Norton & Co. 

Our Singing Strength, by Alfred Kreymborg. Coward McCann, Inc. 
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